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men, as well as of the opposing groups in the
Republican party, to the necessity of some un-
derstanding. The presidential election was
pending and the people of the North had plainly
lost heart. Davis was in Baltimore waging his
campaign for reelection, while Seward, Weed,
Welles, and the rest were fighting in Washing-
ton and elsewhere for the success of their chief.
On July i, Chase resigned and gave up his open
fight on the President. On Sept. 4, the news of
victory at Atlanta reached Washington. Early
in September, Montgomery Blair ceased his war
upon Davis and offered his resignation. Before
the end of September, Davis called at the White
House and henceforth made speeches on behalf
of the President. Lincoln was reflected and
Chase took his seat as chief justice, but the am-
bitious chairman of the Committee on Foreign
Relations was defeated in his district.

When Congress met, however, in December
1864, Davis, now a "lame duck," was the most
popular man in it. He fought through the short
session, saw Andrew Johnson inaugurated with
more than wonted pleasure, and, after the death
of Lincoln, went to Chicago to make another
of his great speeches: He attacked Johnson
as he had attacked Lincoln, and outlined once
more the program of congressional recon-
struction which was indorsed by Charles Sum-
ner at Worcester on Sept. 14 and readopted by
Congress the next year. Davis, still only forty-
eight years old, looked forward to the day when
he might sit in the coveted White House, mean-
while impeaching Andrew Johnson, as he must
have sought the impeachment of Lincoln if the
latter had lived. A private citizen of extraor-
dinary prestige, he returned to Washington in
December 1865, and with his mere presence at
the door of the House of Representatives broke
up the session. Exposed to inclement weather
during the holidays, he took cold. This devel-
oped into pneumonia and on Dec. 30 he died.

[There has never been an adequate study of Davis's
career, though Bernard C. Steiner, The Life of Henry
Winter Davis (1916), offers a brief review of the
main facts and incidents. J. A. J. Creswell's sketch of
Davis's life is published as an introduction to The
Speeches and Addresses Delivered in the Cong, of the
U. S. and on Several Public Occasions, by Henry Win-
ter Davis (1867). Gideon Welles and Adam Gurowski
make frequent mention of him in their diaries.]
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DAVIS, HORACE (Mar. 16, iSsi-July 12,
1916), manufacturer, congressman, was born
in Worcester, Mass., the son of "Honest John"
Davis [0.^.] and Eliza (Bancroft) Davis, sister
of George Bancroft, the historian. His brothers
were J. C. Bancroft Davis and Andrew McFar-
land Davis [qq-v.]. Upon his graduation from
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Harvard College in 1849, he entered the Law
School, but because of failing eyesight soon with-
drew. He thereupon sailed for San Francisco,
via Cape Horn. Upon his arrival in California,
he started for the gold-mines and for a short
time ran, unsuccessfully, a store at Shaw's Flat.
Returning to San Francisco, he successively
found employment as lumber-surveyor on the
water-front, as supercargo on a coasting steamer
owned by his cousin, Isaac Davis, and as a
purser in the Pacific Mail Steamship Company.
In 1852 he was one of a small group who or-
ganized the Mercantile Library Association, the
oldest public library in California. Since the
enterprise was suffering from lack of financial
support, he was persuaded to assume the duties
of librarian in February 1854. Under his ad-
ministration popular interest was revived, and
the library was soon operating upon a substan-
tial foundation. His duties, however, especially
in compiling the first catalogue, strained his
eyes and so undermined his health that he re-
signed in December 1855. He and his brother
Andrew had loaned their savings to a miller, and
in satisfaction of the unpaid debt were obliged
to take over the milling property; in 1860
he established the Golden Gate Flouring Mills,
which proved to be highly profitable. He became
an accepted authority on wheat and the pro-
duction of flour; and at his death, was president
of the Sperry Flour Company. At the beginning
of the Civil War, he was active in the "Home
Guard," a secret league formed in San Francisco
to insure the loyalty of California to the Lin-
coln administration. The league helped elect
Leland Stanford governor by keeping peace
around the polls on election day, and then dis-
solved. Later Davis was an active member of
the Sanitary Commission.

Elected to Congress in 1876, he served two
terms there. His most important activity as a
member of the House was in connection with the
Chinese question. In January 1878, he intro-
duced a bill to restrict immigration from China,
and he made his only lengthy speech in Con-
gress, June 8, 1878, in support of it (Congres-
sional Record, 45 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 4328-32).
He was president of the Produce Exchange in
San Francisco for ten years previous to his
election to Congress. After his retirement from
that body, he became president of the San Fran-
cisco Chamber of Commerce (1883-84), pres-
ident of the Savings and Loan Society (1885),
and member of the Republican National Com-
mittee (1880-88). In February 1888 he was
elected president of the University of California,
but resigned in April 1890. He was also closely
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